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There is one experiment in government which I should very much like 
to see made, although I hardly expect to see it attempted during my life- 
time, and that is for some State to take all of its feeble-minded of every 
grade into some kind of educational or custodial care. If the different 
States would contribute a sum of money sufficient to help one State make 
this great social experiment, I think we should teach the world a lesson 
that it could well afford to learn. 

After all, such a proposition is not so unreasonable as it sounds—I 
mean the proposition for one State to care for all its feeble-minded. Just 
think what we have done in forty or forty-five years with regard to the 
insane. If the assertion had been made forty years ago that by the year 
1914 eighty to eighty-five per cent. of the insane in the United States would 
be under proper care, it would have seemed to be wildly improbable; and 
yet that is precisely what has happened. Forty years ago only about a 
third of all the insane were in State institutions; now considerably more 
than two-thirds are under such care, and the cost has not bankrupted us. 
What has been done for the insane might surely be done for the feeble- 
minded and epileptic, especially when we remember that on a rational sys- 
tem the expense per capita is very much less for the feeble-minded than 
for the insane, while on the other hand the danger to the body politic from 
the former class is much greater than from the latter. 

The gravest danger that can wait on any race or nation is the lowering 
of the physical, mental and moral standards of its population. Such a 
lowering is a present danger to us, and it will come—if it does come— 
by the propagation and increase of the defective classes. If the insane 
were all neglected, only seme of them would have children, and not all 
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their children would inherit their mental defect. Only about one-third of 
new cases of insanity are classed as hereditary by even the most pessi- 
mistic statistician. On the other hand, nearly all of the feeble-minded, 
if neglected, -will have children—with or without marriage—and most of 
their children will inherit mental defect in one form or another. 

The Extension Department, which I represent, is desirous of working 
in co-operation with all the institutions in every state, but its first work 
has naturally been in the State of New Jersey, where, for the time being, 
its headquarters are situated. For that State the Department has adopted a 
definite program, but we do not think for a moment that our program 
is the best for every state, and we are desirous to work out in every state 
the plan which is best for it. 

We are beginning with the assumption that a number of feeble- 
minded children, up to the time of puberty, may properly be cared for in 
their own homes. To this end we are promoting special classes in the 
public schools. We have a law which requires each school district, which 
finds in its public schools ten or more children three or more years behind 
their natural grade, to provide a special class for the backward; in which 
case the state gives a bonus of $500 per annum towards the expense of 
each such class. Secondly, we believe that a large number of children are so 
poorly cared for at home that they ought to go as soon as possible to a 
residential training school. We believe that after the children have reached 
the age of adolescence, if they are definitely and positively classed as 
feeble-minded, they should be kept in some form of industrial home; the 
best form, as we believe, being that of a colony under the guidance of a 
state institution, or under some other proper guidance, where they may 
be housed in commodious but simple buildings, and where their labor may 
be made economically useful towards their own support. 

The children above alluded to are those whom we class as educable. 
We believe, very strongly, that it is time to differentiate clearly between 
the idiots and the imbeciles and morons; to recognize the fact that the 
idiots are incapable of training in usefulness; that what they need is 
kindly asylum care; and that they should not be allowed to clog up and 
embarrass the training schools. 

We think it is probable that in some states—and we are trying the 
experiment in New Jersey—the work might be properly divided between 
the counties and the state somewhat on the same basis that the insane 
are divided in Wisconsin and one or two other states. This involves 
partial payment by the state of the support of those whom the counties 
care for, and complete oversight by a state board of the work the coun- 
ties are doing, this oversight enforced and made practical because the 
money contributed by the state is only to be paid to the counties when 
they are doing their work properly. 
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We have some experiments which look hopeful already begun in New 
Jersey in this direction. 

For other states, where the work of the state institution is properly 
understood and is being very successfully done, as in Ohio, Michigan, 
and most of the Middle Western states, an entirely different plan might 
be desirable. The colony plan is adaptable in connection with a large 
state institution. The important thing is that the three-fold nature of 
the work, namely, asylum care for idiots, training for the educable, and 
industrial custodial care for the trained imbeciles and morons, shall be 
clearly understood. 

One of the great advantages of having the three-fold work conducted 
by a single institution, or under a single board of managers, is that much 
of the labor of the trained imbeciles can be advantageously used in 
the care of the idiots and of the younger children, and in productive farm 
and other work for the whole institution. 

The Extension Department has been now at work about a year, not 
only in New Jersey, but in many other states. We have been able to be 
of material assistance, for example, in the State of Virginia, where a 
distinct forward movement has been made which we have helped. During 
the year the Extension Department has been represented in fifty-seven 
cities and eighteen states. More than one hundred and twenty-five lec- 
tures, many of them illustrated, have been given, and we are hoping to 
lend a hand, or a voice, wherever we can be useful. 

The Extension Department only goes where it is invited. We have 
tentative invitations from a number of states where no institutions exist, 
including Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana and South 
Carolina. Our plan is to co-operate with, and to be guided in the pro- 
gram which we offer by, those already engaged or interested in the work 
in the particular state. We feel that the people who know best how to 
plan such a program are those in charge of the existing institutions, and 
we are careful to do nothing without consulting them. We want to work 
so carefully that we shall not embarrass existing arrangements. We 
recognize that you who are here present are, or ought to be, the leaders 
in your respective states. We want to work for you in every state, but 
we want to work with you and, as we might say, under your direction. 





The most priceless possession of man is not wealth or position, but a 
clean bill of health, a sound heritage, and a capacity to advance; and if 
only every man and every woman were to make it a point of honor to 
hand on these qualities unsullied to the next generation, and to refuse to 
mate with a member of a tainted stock, the result would be an enormous 
advance in human happiness and progress.—A. F. Tredgold. 
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The Association of the Alumni 


One of the good things which has naturally grown out of the Summer 
School at Vineland has been the Association of the Alumni. Those who 
have had the benefit of the six weeks’ training that the Summer School 
gives and have imbibed the Vineland spirit, desire to keep up the friend- 
ships they have made, and are willing and anxious to pass the good word 
along and do whatever they can to assist the work that Vineland stands for. 

At a meeting of the Alumni Association, held on Friday, August 21st, 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year, as follows: President, Miss 
Mabel A. Robey, 1813 North Capital street, Washington, D. C.; First 
Vice-President, Robert B. Irwin, 2248 East Forty-ninth street, Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Second Vice-President, Miss Lucy L. Davis, Westover Park, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Third Vice-President, Miss Helen Petersdorf, Riverton, Wyo. ; 
Honorary Vice-President, Miss Marion F. Bridie, 19 New street, Birming- 
ham, England; Treasurer, Miss Gertrude M. Fairbanks, Vineland, N. J.; 
Recording Secretary, Miss W. A. Cosman, Vineland, N. J.; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Eliza B. Carpenter, 319 E. Thirty-second street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Advisory Committee: Miss Jane Shaw, 279 Clermont avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman; Mrs. Sarah E. Gile, Aberdeen, Wash.; Miss 
Gladys Van Deuson, 901 Sigsbee street, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss M. 
A. Matthews, 53 Locust street, Beverly, Mass.; Miss Mollie A. Woods, 
1928 North Camac street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Emily J. Haines, B 5 
Haverford Apts., Atlantic City, N. J., and the President and Treasurer. 
Secretary of the Extension Department, Alexander Johnson, Vineland, 
sundry resolutions were adopted pledging the Association to mutual help- 
fulness and to the special help of the Department of Extension, and the 
Director of that Department was requested to suggest some ways in which 
the Association can help him. He presented some suggestions which were 
approved, and although no one alumnus is expected to do all these things, 
many will do some of them, and some will do most. The suggestions are 
in the form of a request, which is given below. ; 

The Summer School Alumni Association decided to prepare a direc- 
tory of all its members, with their present addresses, and a few personal 
facts as to training, present work, intentions, hopes or desires for the 
future, to secure their pledges of co-operation, etc.—a directory which shall 
give the Association a coherence it has so far not enjoyed. 

A beginning of this directory was made with the class of 1914, and 
each member filled up a schedule, which is given below. 
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Every alumnus of the school, beginning with those of the class of 1902, 
js earnestly requested to make out a statement on the lines indicated and 
send it in promptly as possible to the secretary. 

The schedule is as follows: 

1. Name in full. Class of ( ). 

2. Your own position, 4. e., instructor, supervisor, etc. 

3. Kind of school (or other institution) in which you are working, 
i. ¢., grade, special, normal, etc. 

4. School address. 

5. Residence address. 

6. Permanent address. 

7. To what Church do you belong? If not a member what is your 
preference? 

8. From what other schools have you graduated (or studied)? Di- 
plomas? Degrees? Dates? 

9. Other specially interesting work that you have done, e. g., testing 
delinquents, Juvenile Court work, surveys, etc. 

10. Special work you hope or expect to do later? 

11. What papers, articles, reports, etc., have you published? When 
and where? Give explicit references. 

12. Of how many of these (if of general interest) will you send 
copies to Vineland Training School, to be kept permanently on file, ad- 
dressed to the “Alumni Publications,” department of the Library? 

13. Are you willing that such articles shall be used wholly or in part 
in the publications of the Training School, in so far as such publication 
does not infringe upon copyrights? 

14. Would you change your present work for any other work re- 
lating to special or subnormal classes, or to research? Salary required? 
Section of country preferred? 

15. If you change, in what line of work would you prefer to special- 
ize? (4. e., Binét testing, principalship, Juvenile Court, research, etc.) 

16. Will you aid, according to your ability, in extension work? 

17. Give your best suggestions relating to the practical extension of 
the work for which Vineland stands, such as, e. g., the desirability of ex- 
hibits, methods of securing co-operation among graduates, extension of 
Binet testing to occupations, to vocational guidance, etc. 

18. Additional information or remarks. 





The Department of Extension asks the members of the Association 
of Alumni for co-operation in some or all of the following ways: 

First—By acting as committees, in the cities and states where they 
reside, on the education and care of the feeble-minded, doing this as indi- 
viduals and as state and city groups. 
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Second.—By encouraging and directing the attention of the general 
public to the needs of the mental defectives and to the methods by which 
these needs are being or should be met. 

Third.—Noting the people who seem to be interested and those who 
may be interested, and reporting their names to the Extension Department 
for its use in circulating literature and in other ways. 

Fourth—Arranging for public meetings and lectures, advertising these 
personally and by. newspaper notices,'and working up attendance. 


Fifth—Noting and reporting to the Department the public men and 
women of influence in the cities and states whose co-operation will be of 
the greatest value-in securing favorable action by School Boards, Legisla- 
tures, City Councils, etc. 

Sixth.—Reporting to the miei on the special classes in the 
public schools of their city. Giving the number of classes and of pupils and 
some particulars of their work, the number of teachers trained and un- 
trained, the methods of supervision adopted, the apparent sentiment of the 
school boards, the superintendents, the principals. and the grade teachers 
toward the special classes. 

Seventh.—Noting and reporting from time to time any cases of special 
interest, especially those which come into the newspapers through criminal 
proceedings. 

' Etghth—dAscertaining and reporting the conditions and treatment of 
defectives in the various institutions, such as orphans’ homes, almshouses; 
etc. ; ; 


Ninth—Collecting, arranging and transmitting to the Department as 
many cases as possible. Giving the family history of two or more gen- 
erations, the history of each case, showing Binet age, personal description 
and other particulars, and, when convenient, adding a photograph of the 
subject. These cases are not for publication, and when used will be care- 
fully guarded against publicity, ¢. e., fictitious names and locations will 
always be given and care will be taken that, as far as possible; the story 
shall not be told ina way to be recognized, even by the intimate friends of 
the subject. 

Tenth—Thinking of the purposes of the Department and advising 
the Director of any plans by which the work may be made more effective. 

Eleventh—Sending for THe Tratninc ScHoor BULLETIN, the partic- 
lars of any new experiment, in either teaching or in handling their cases, 
that they have made which appears successful. r 

_« Twelfth—Suggesting improvements in THe Traininc ScHOOL oy 
LETIN which will make it of more value to themselves or other teachers of 
special classes, and securing new subscribers to it. 
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Visits To Institutions 


During the vacation the Director of Extension visited a number of 
institutions, having in special mind the study of those having farm colo- 
nies. Among them were the State Institutions for the Feeble-Minded at 
Lapeer, Mich.; Ft. Wayne, Ind., Columbus, Ohio, and Polk, Pa.; the 
Village of Epileptics at New Castle, Ind., and the farm colony of the 
Hospital for Insane, Easthaven, Ind. 

Notes of these visits begin in the present issue and will be continued 
in susequent numbers of THE BULLETIN. 


INDIANA VILLAGE FOR EPILEPTICS 
’ New Castle, Ind. 


Here the real village plan, with widely detached buildings, is in full 
operation. Many experiments are being tried, most of which seem to be 
entirely successful. The general plan and the spirit of the place seems 
to me to be magnificent. The estate consists of about two square miles of 
land on either side of a broad, level, highly fertile valley. It is a rec- 
tangle, one mile from north to south and two miles from east to west. 
The bottom land of the valley proper varies from half a mile to one mile 
wide. The rising ground on either side is fairly well covered with trees 
and there are some very beautiful groves. The Big Blue River, a stream 
which in summer time is about four or five feet wide and in winter doesn’t 
get more than ten or twelve feet wide, runs from northeast to about the 
center on the south; and the Little Blue comes in from the center of the 
east line and joins the Big Blue a couple of hundred yards from the point 
where that leaves the property. The bottom land is noted as among the 
mcst fertile in the fertile state of Indiana. I saw a very fair corn crop 
which the Superintendent deplored as being the very poorest he had had 
in seven years—in fact, he called it only half a crop. My judgment was 
that, with seasonable rains, which were then badly needed, the crop would 
be from 35 to 40 bushels to the acre. He usually expects to get 75 to 100. 

The produce of the farm is sometimes much more than can be con- 
sumed, and they have even had to sell many tons of hay and thousands 
of bushels of corn. But the plan is to add to the live stock until every 
bit of the crops shall be fed out on the place and almost all the food 
supply raised upon it. 

They have a good herd of cows and a very large number of horses. 
Many of the inmates drive teams. They are making roads, they are 
doing grading, they are excavating for buildings: the necessary drainage 
for fertility has already been accomplished, but there is lots of rough 
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work still, notwithstanding that they began with fertile well-cultivated 
ground. They bale all their hay and straw, claiming that it is so much 
more convenient to handle and takes so much less room that the cost of 
baling is well paid for. 

An interesting feature of their farming arises out of the plan of 
the buildings. The whole institution is called a village, but the village 
consists of a number of groups of houses, each of which is called a colony; 
in this they followed the example of Templeton. Each little colony has 
accommodation for about 28 to 70, according to the grade of patients 
(they are all called patients; that is to say, it is a medical institution). 
Each colony has its own barn, pig pens, chicken houses, etc., and the 
domestic animals are varied. The cows are centralized, but the other 
animals are divided. One colony, for example, has Jersey Red hogs, Buff 
Rock chickens and Buff turkeys. Another has Chester White hogs, White 
Wyandotte chickens and White turkeys. Another has Black Berkshire 
hogs, Black Orpington chickens and Bronze turkeys. I do not knéw how 
far they will be able to carry this specialization, but so far the effect is 
good. 

The estate consisted of a number of farms which were thrown to- 
gether, and all the buildings that were worth anything have been repaired 

and utilized, but new. building is going on rapidly. The new building 
are all one-story high and are admirably arranged. They are rather more 
costly than I think is necessary. The trustees take pride in saying that 
while the buildings are low they are good, not cheap. Each building has 
two dormitories, with lavatories, sitting rooms, etc., in the center; and 
every building has its shoe room, enteted from the outside, where the 
men leave their outdoor shoes, put on slippers, and go into the house. 
All the halls, sitting rooms, lavatories, etc., have terazza or tile floors. 
Some of the sitting rooms, however, are covered with Dreadnaught lino- 
leum. Each colony is in charge of a supervisor, with his wife, and the 
number of attendants seems to be of reasonable minimum. 

The institution is organized on the plan of all the laboring work being 
done by the inmates, and it seems to be successful. The Superintendent 
lives in a rather neat farm house, which has been remodeled and makes 
a very comportable, tho inexpensive, residence. 

So far, the administration buildings are extremely simple. They are 
detached from all other buildings, and the offices are conveniently arranged, 
the floors covered with heavy linoleum and the equipment of a convenient 
but simple character. At present the buildings appear to be very widely 
scattered, but the purpose is to increase the population to at least 2,000 
or 2,500. So far, only male patients have been received. The plan 
eventually is to have the women on the western slope and the men on the 
eastern, so that the sexes will be separated by an average of a mile or 
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The Village for Epileptics 


more of farm land. 
The dietary is noticeable for its Alititiena and for the further fact 


that it is almost exclusively produced on the premises. The Superin- 
tendent hopes to raise his own beef and to have a flock of sheep to furnish 
mutton and lamb. He has been very successful with his hogs, all of them 
being immunized from hog cholera, and his stock of hams and bacon is 
more than sufficient for the use of the institution, so that he is now con- 
templating making and selling hog products, for which, of course, there 
will be an abundant market in the other state institutions. Some idea 


of the farming operations and other work may be gained from the fact 


that thirty-eight horses are used, nearly all driven by patients. 

I saw, one man who had been confined in a county jail for eight years 
driving a team of splendid Belgians. He was so violent at home that his 
friends sent him to the almshouse; he was so violent there that he was 
sent to the jail. Now he is a good teamster, and has not given a particle 
of trouble. I saw another man doing farm work who was supposed to 
be such a desperate character that for some months he had actually been 
kept in a box, 3 feet high and 2 feet wide and 614 feet long, with holes 
bored in the sides and lid to give him air; now he is a useful farm laborer. 
Scores of patients, who have been having seizures weekly or oftener, have 
passed months without a single recurrence since they have been in the 
institution. The general air of contentment and happiness of the inmates 
I have never seen surpassed and only equalled at Vineland. 

After beginning with individual water supplies for each colony group, 
a central system has been installed, and at present they are constructing 
a high water tower on the highest point of land on the farm, and lines 
are run from it to the various groups. 

The Village was begun about six years ago, and so has grown rather 
slowly to its present capacity of 260 patients. From this on it will grow 
much more rapidly. The Superintendent would be glad if it could remain 
exclusively for male patients, but as it is not likely that the Legislature 
will start another institution before this has grown to its full capacity, his 
wish will probably not be granted. 


HAPPINESS FIRST 


August has been a month full of joys for everybody. It’s been full 
of work, too—but the man who has not found out that those two things 
go well together has something to learn. 

Among the glad events for the children have been many excursions, 
and there are some to come. We give the stories of three trips, two of 
them told by the children themselves and reproduced here in their own 
language, the other told by “Miss Annie,” the well-beloved matron of the 
South (boys’) cottages. 
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OUR PARTY AT BRIDGETON 
Florence D. 


On Monday, August 24, 1914, Mrs. Nash took Willie, Malcolm, Joe, 
Mr. Sloan, Louisa, Mazie and Florence to Bridgeton Park. When we 
arrived there the girls went with Mrs. Nash in a rowboat and the boys 
went in a paddling boat with Mr. Sloan. 

We went up the raceway (which was very pretty, indeed), and over 
to Piney Point, where we were going to eat our lunch. 

Just after we arrived at Piney Point, and was looking around, Mr, 
Nash came over in his auto, with Charlie, and they brought us a basket 
of fruit. 

One of the boys had brought a bathing suit with him, and three of 
them took turns in wearing it; the girls went wading as far out as we 
could without wetting our skirts. 

After lunch we spent the rest of the afternoon on the water; we 
all took turns, both rowing and paddling, and had the best kind of a time. 

We came in from rowing and watched the boys, who were having 
such a good time in the water. 

We ate supper and started to row back from Piney Point at twilight. 
Coming home we had lots of fun; we had the car practically to ourselves. 

We returned home a happy, tired, sunburnt crowd, with many thanks 
to Mrs. Nash. 

We were given this little trip for helping Mrs. Nash during Summer 
School; the boys for helping Mr. Sloan with the little school-farm and the 
girls for teaching kindergarten, etc. 


OUR TRIP TO WILDWOOD 


(A co-operative story)* 
Charlie, Willie and Jack 


We left Vineland on the 9.57 A.M. train, which landed us in Wild- 
wood at 12.15, instead of 11.45, because, for every ten miles that the train 
went forward it went fifteen miles backward. 

When we arrived at the apartment we found we had to go after the 
key to open the door. This done, we went back to the station to carry 
up the trunk. (Was it light, did you say?) As we had forgotten the 
key, we had to open the trunk with the ice pick. 

After we had put on our older clothing we set up the table and sat 
down to a light lunch. 


*A “co-operative story” is one which is told by two or more people, each contributing various 
paragraphs. 
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Happiness First 


This over, we took a walk to Wildwood Crest. ~ Returned at 3.30: 
We then went in bathing for about an hour. The water was fine! It was 
a treat to get somewhere where there are no mosquitoes, and to get out 
of the heat. 

We then had supper: Fried ham, boiled potatoes, gravy, sliced toma- 
toes, cucumbers, peaches and cream, bread and butter, tea. We all helped 
toclean up. 

Then we went roller-skating for about an hour and half, till Mr. 
Arnade came after us. We all walked the entire length of the boardwalk 
fo Wildwood. We went in the “Fun Chase.” 

‘ The first thing we came’ to was the Giant Slide. McKenna had to stop 
for about a half hour at the top to decide whether he would try it or not. 
When he got to the bottom his tongue was hanging out. 

Charlie went on the Moving Platform. ‘He couldn’t stand up straight, 
so he got hold of two bushes (at least that’s what you thought they were); 
which were full of electricity. We then took in the Butter Bowl. Charlie 
did not know whether he was in the Butter’ Bowl or in the butter. From 
here we went in the Mirrors. Jack said he looked like a fat policeman 
in Philadelphia. After that we went in the Barrell, and, honestly, the 
people coming out of this looked like-a crowd from Newfield. We also 
went on the Roulette Wheel, and were all bunched together, till one of 
us slipped, and then we all had to go. 

We walked home, and reached there about 10.45, and went right to 
bed. < , ; 

' The next morning we arose, fresh and bright, at 7 A. M. We all 
pitched in and got breakfast, because we couldn’t do without it. We 
straightened up the house a little, and then went down and hired a boat. 
We started from Sunset Lake about 9.30 to go crabbing. We were quite 
a distance out when we found we did not havé enough money to get a 
net, so we had to go all the way back for fifteen cents!’ On the way we 
met a steamer, which threw a large wave and rocked the boat. Poor 
Jack lost his nerve and wanted to go home to see mother. _ 

Willie was so interested in the scenery that he nearly fell in. 

We then got the net and started up the channel. We followed sev- 
eral little streams, which finally brought us to where it was pretty deep. 
We rowed over to a sand bar and anchored there. We got out and 
crabbed awhile. “We succéeded in finding one, which we thought was 
alive, but we found was dead. Jack said we should hold on to this one 
till'we got some live ones; for we couldn’t go’back without amy. 

We then rowed up several miles and anchored ‘at. another place. OA 
sian was here, who was.crabbing, clammirig and “oystering.” He assured 
us that the crabs did not bite under: water—Willie believed this, till one 
of them got hold of his toe. Never again! 
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In about two hours we had caught a dozen crabs and twenty-eight 
clams. We now started for home, for we were already late for dinner. 
We were in such awful haste that we got McKenna, who was rowing, all 
excited, and, as he was pulling the first stroke, the oar-lock fell into the 
water. The wind was now blowing strong, and a storm was coming up, 
(“On the afternoon train,” Jack said; “it reached us in the evening.”) 
We were quite a distance from the sand bar, and we had a picnic of a 
time getting over to it. We finally got there, however, and pulled the 
boat all the way home. 

We reached home about a quarter to two, and, though we were late, 
Mr. Arnade had not forgotten us, but had the chicken waiting for us. He 
then went down to the pier and left us to stow away the chicken and other 
eats. We had dinner in our bathing suits, and certainly did enjoy the meal, 
in spite of the fact that we were badly sunburned. When we finished up 
the housework again we went down to take a swim. 

When we came out we were so blistered that it was all we could do to 
sleep. In fact, we didn’t sleep half the time. 

* + * * 

We took the 1.09 train the next day and reached Vineland at 3.20 P. M. 
The trunk we had broken into had to be tied with rope, and we had to 
carry it all the way to the station. It was both backbreaking and heart- 
breaking, leaving Wildwood. 

We had one good time, and hope everyone who goes there will enjoy 
it as much as we did. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICNIC TO MILLVILLE PARK 
Miss Annie 

August 24 was a red-letter day, and one long to be remembered by 
the sixty-two children who took part in it. The day was all that could 
be wished for. 

We left the grounds at about 9 A. M. in a special car. The trip to 
the park was livened up by the children singing. 

On our arrival we were met by Mr. Dowler, who informed us that 
the amusements were at our disposal, and the park was ours for the day. 
One grand shout of rejoicing went up as the children heard this. 

The first amusement that attracted their attention was the merry-go- 
round. The children had their own ideas about the animals, and what 
one feared another was particularly anxious to have a ride on. 

The next center of attraction was the playground. Here the children 
enjoyed the giant stride, giant slide, and the boat swings. A walk around 
the park was next in order, and the candy booths were visited. 

In the morning about half the children went for an hour’s ride in the 
motorboat. The rest of them took the trip in the afternoon. 

The ride on the ferris wheel was another bright spot in the memories 
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of the children. 

As the noon hour drew near, and the lunch did not make its appear- 
ance, there was great consternation among the children. A ’phone call 
to the school revealed the fact that it had been entirely forgotten. A vote 
was immediately taken to decide whether the children would rather go 
home or stay there without dinner. They were unanimous in choosing 
the day at the park, minus dinner, and supper, too, if necessary. In the 
midst of this the truck arrived with the belated lunch, and a second shout 
of joy resounded through the park. 

The children did full justice to the excellent luncheon, and the ice 
cream fairly “vanished away.” 

After dinner the children romped around in various parts of the park 
for about an hour. 

We were then invited to the auditorium, where we witnessed six reels 
of well-chosen pictures. These were very entertaining, and, judging from 
the applause of the children, they were thoroughly appreciated. 

The candy booths were again visited—also the merry-go-rounds. 

We then discovered, much to our dismay, that we had very little time 
left to spend in the park. Supper was dispensed with in a hurry, and 
the approaching shower hastened our exit still further. Fortunately, this 
did not dampen the spirits of the children in the least, and there is no 
room for doubt that all the children felt as one of the boys expressed 
himself—that it was the best picnic day he had ever had in his life. 





Florence McK. had an Un-birthday party. The guests were five little 
girls, with Miss W., Miss M., and A. J. They had sandwiches, cake, lem- 
onade and ice cream, with songs and recitations. Among the songs were 
“Little Billie’ and “Johnny Schmoker.” 





“Which side is it that wins in the war: those that get killed or those 
that don’t ?’—Rena B. 





Rena told me that the robins were stealing hay from Mr. Siemon to 
build their nests and wondered if they were called robins because they 
took things. 


Voluntary Medical Inspection © 


U. S. Bureau of Education—City School Circular, No. 32. 

Of 1,300 school superintendents in cities between 2,500 and 30,000 
population, replying to a questionnaire submitted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, only 516 report medical inspection. Of these 516 cities, only 
86 employ a school nurse. 
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Some school boards decline to employ a medical inspector, on the 
ground that an examination by a physician paid only a few hundred dollars 
a year, as is the case in most of the smaller cities, would be superficial. 

In a few of these cities examinations are made free of charge by the 
physicians acting in codperation. Jeannette, Pa., a city of about 10,000 
population, was one of the first cities to institute medical inspection of this 
type. At the request of the Bureau of Education, Superintendent Theo. B, 
Shank, of the Jeannette schools, has furnished a brief statement of the 
operation of the plan in his schools. Mr. Shank says: 

“In this community, medical inspection is conducted practically without 
expense to the taxpayers. The physicians and dentists were persuaded to 
undertake the work gratuitously, by being shown that it would not only be 
a very gracious and generous act, but that eventually it would be a good 
thing for the profession which they represent. 

“The board of education was very willing to equip a room with every- 
thing necessary for the examinations, and the work was begun five years 
ago. The people of the community were assured that the work would be 
suggestive merely, and they were asked to codperate. All the children were 
examined; they receive cards indicating defects; and their parents were 
advised to see the family physician or dentists, as the case might be. Free 
clinics were offered for those who did not feel financially able to have the 
work done. No nurse has ever been employed, but the teachers were asked 
to follow up the work as much as possible and to report to the superintendent 
the results noted. Many children had operations of a minor nature per- 
formed, and there was a decided improvement in care of the teeth and 
general personal appearance. 

“One important result of the work has been to remove from the children 


- the inherent fear of the physician and of the dentist. Many parents have 


developed the habit of visiting the physician to ascertain whether there may 
be anything wrong with their children instead of merely waiting for serious 
illness to warn them of danger. During the examinations, physicians talk 
to the pupils and give them valuable hints as to health; the lessons which 
they learn in this way are found to be much more impressive than the 
teaching of hygiene in the schools. At the examinations, which take place 
early in the school year, five or six physicians and one dentist are present. 
The physicians are a unit in declaring that they consider themselves better 
doctors for the experience of seeing so many children and so many different 
manifestations of the various diseases of children. 

“The cost of necessary equipment for this plan does not exceed $150. 
As there is no other expense attached to the examination, any small town 
can do the work. Our experience has shown. that, as a result of the free 
medical inspection, the children are cleaner and neater in appearance; 
incipient cases of tuberculosis are discovered in time to be successfully 
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Book Review 


*s treated; trouble with adenoids is detected in many cases; defective eyes are 


helped before it is too late; a bad heart found in time to save. These and 
many other instances have convinced Jeannette that medical inspection is 
very much worth while.” 


Book Review 


Euvcenics: Twelve University Lectures. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
348 pp. Cloth. 

This volume consists of lectures given at twelve universities or colleges. 
The lectures, with one exception, were by members of the faculties of the 
universities where they were given. There is a Foreword by Dr. Lewellys 
F. Barker, and the first lecture, which is an excellent introduction to the 
rest, is on “The Eugenics Program and Progress in Its Achievement,” 
by C. B. Davenport, Ph.D. Seven of the lectures are concerned with 
Eugenics from the Viewpoints, respectively of the Zoologist, the Physician, » 
the Physiologist, the Anatomist, the Geneticist, the Sociologist, and the 
Economist. One is on “The First Law of Character Making”; another on 
“Eugenics and Its Social Limitations”; and one on “Eugenics, with Special 
Reference to Intellect and Character.” 

Being given by twelve different men, and to twelve entirely different 
audiences, a good deal of repetition was unavoidable, although editing has 
eliminated much of it. Nevertheless, the book is good reading, and, to 
one not a scientific Eugenist, such repetition as remains has the effect of 
reinforcing the strength of the argument. 

The intention of the lectures was to present the subject to a large 
number of educated young men and women at the impressionable time of 
their lives, and to endeavor to answer in the affirmative the question: “Can 
man, from now on, through the use of his intelligence, learn enough about 
the influences of heredity and environment to permit him consciously and 
successfully to act in the direction of a selective birth-rate which will com- 
pensate, or more than compensate, for the race impairment threatened by 
his conscious interference with the selective death-rate? So-called Eugen- 
ists are optimistic and believe that he can. They assert that he already 
knows enough to permit of some practical applications of the eugenic 
science. Tho granting that man will never be able consciously to direct 
the processes of improvement of his racial qualities in any way comparable 
to the control exercisable by experimental breeders of plants and animals, 
they feel that through the scientific study of heredity and the dissemination 
of knowledge among the people, ideals may be gradually fostered regard- 
ing parenthood which will go far toward improving the inherent qualities 
of the human race. 

The lectures presented in the volume, and others not printed, were 
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provided for by Mrs. Huntington Wilson, whose generosity and public 
spirit has also made the publication possible.* Her action was due to a 
recognition of the need of educating younger people of the better sort re- 
garding Eugenics. The cultivation of healthy public opinion regarding 
marriage and parenthood will, it seems probable, be more efficient in pro- 
moting Eugenics than anything that can be done by legislation, at any rate 
at present. 

To anyone who earnestly desires to know what the Eugenics Move- 
ment implies, and how it correlates with other sciences, this book will be 
of great value. 


Schools and Courts 


At the end of the school term last June sixty-four mentally sub-normal 
children, whose year-age was sixteen and whose mental ages varied from 
five to 10, were discharged, by age, from the special classes of the public 
schools of one city in N. W. New York. No record is kept of where 
they go nor of what they do. Every year similar things are happening 
in hundreds of cities. 

When the boys get into the hands of the police for violating a city 
ordinance, or into terribly bad company and commit a crime; or when 
the girls follow the line of least resistance down to the brothel, they will 
appear on court records as new cases; they will be put on probation, or 
perhaps sent to the reformatory or to prison. Or perhaps they may be 
tested and found to be irresponsible imbeciles or morons, and let go to 


sin some more. 
And all the while their school record, which is so much more positive 


than that made by a hasty Binet test by a Court Psychologist, because it 
is the Binet test added to and compared with years of careful observation, 
is unused. 

When will some progressive city devise a plan to test and record 
every sub-normal child, and then use the record, for the child’s protection 
and the city’s benefit, afterwards? 

We use our schools and our courts as though they belonged to, and 
dealt with, a different people. We must find the way, not only to socialize 
our courts and schools, but to correlate them. Facts gained by one must 
be available for the other; the policeman and the school teacher must find 
each other. We must realize that all we do for children, whether in the 
schools, the playgrounds, the courts, or anywhere else, is one big piece 
of work, not a lot of detached, disconnected, contradicting fragments, 
This applies to all children, but with special force to the sub-normal and 
backward. ] A. J. 


*Since these lectures were delivered Mrs. Huntington Wilson has provided for educational exten 
sion work, in connection with the Eugenics Record Office, and the services of A. E. Iton, 
M.A., have been secured for this purpose. Lectures on Eugenics will be given before such clubs, 
societies, churches and educational institutions, as may request them. 
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